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ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


A  MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 


ON  Empire  Day  the  attention  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  should  be  especially  directed 
to  the  importance  of  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Ever  since  Empire  Day  was  first  observed  in  Ontario  schools 
fifty  years  ago  it  has  been  the  annual  custom  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  send  out 
information  or  materials  intended  to  be  useful  in  promoting  the  proper  observance  of  the 
occasion. 

This  years  booklet  is  unique  in  several  respects.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  ready-made 
programme ,  but  rather  an  indication  of  how  a  school  might  develop  its  own  programme.  It 
shows  how  one  school — the  John  Fisher  School  in  Toronto — actually  organized ,  as  a  school 
enterprise ,  and  in  a  period  of  three  weeks ,  a  finished  programme  in  which  every  classroom 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  participated.  It  demonstrates  how  large  a  part  the 
pupils  of  all  grades  may  be  expected  to  take ,  not  only  in  the  presentation  of  the  programme 
but  also  in  its  preparation  and  organization.  The  story  of  the  development  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  in  all  grades  of  the  school  shows  clearly  how  much  work  of  real  educational  value, 
and  what  a  diversity  of  effort,  were  involved.  From  any  point  of  view ,  the  time  devoted  to  the 
project  was  most  properly  and  usefully  employed. 

While  this  Empire  Day  programme  is  the  work  of  a  large  urban  elementary  school ,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  methods  used  should  not  serve ,  with  the  necessary  modifications ,  in 
other  types  of  schools ,  small  rural  schools  as  well  as  large  city  schools ,  and  secondary  as  i veil 
as  elementary  schools.  Nor  is  the  plan  applicable  only  to  the  observance  of  Empire  Day. 
It  should  be  equally  useful  for  other  occasions ,  such  as  Remembrance  Day ,  on  which  an 
organized  school  programme  is  desirable. 

Because  this  booklet  represents  a  fresh  approach  to  an  important  school  activity ,  comments 
on  its  value  will  be  welcomed.  To  encourage  the  development  of  this  kind  of  project  in  the 
schools  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  the  Empire  Day  booklet  in  1950  one  or  more  successful 
programmes  produced  this  year ,  and  some  details  of  their  development.  One  hundred  dollars 
will  be  paid  to  the  school  sending  in  the  single  manuscript  chosen  for  reproduction ,  or  this 
sum  will  be  divided  among  the  schools  if  several  programmes  are  used.  Manuscripts  should 
be  submitted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  local  inspector  for  approval ,  and  through  him  to 
the  Department  of  Education  before  July  1,  1949. 


Minister  of  Education 


Toronto,  March  8,  1949. 


THE  EMPIRE  HAY  PROGRAMME  AS 
A  SCHOOL  ENTERPRISE 

(A  Report  from  The  John  Fisher  School,  Toronto) 


PART  I.  THE  GENERAL  OUTLINE 


A.  PLANNING  THE  PROGRAMME 
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Staff  discussion  of  the  concepts  of  Commonwealth  and  Empire  suitable  for  each  grade. 
Generalizations : 

(1)  Topics  should  be  within  the  comprehension  of  each  grade. 

(2)  Repetition  and  overlapping  should  be  avoided. 

(3)  A  general  theme  should  run  through  the  whole  programme. 

(4)  Topics  should  be  related  to  the  regular  programme  of  studies. 

See  Programme  of  Studies,  Grades  I  to  VI,  pages  16-24,  and  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  pages  13-21. 


Topics  suggested  by  grades: 


Kindergarten:  Our  Empire  is  a  family.  King  George  is  the  father  of  the  family.  The 
Union  Jack  is  our  flag. 


Grade  I:  Members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  new  Prince.  The  Royal  Family  as  an 
example  to  the  Empire. 

(1)  They  are  a  busy,  happy  family.  Every  one  shares  the  work  and  the  fun. 

(2)  They  visit  those  in  trouble  or  send  help  to  them. 

(3)  They  praise  and  honour  those  who  do  good  deeds. 


Grade  II:  The  Empire  is  a  family  of  workers,  in  many  lands;  e.g.,  farmers:  wheat,  sugar; 
miners:  coal,  iron.  The  work  that  each  one  does  helps  himself  and  his  family 
as  well  as  all  other  people.  Each  does  the  work  he  knows  how  to  do  best.  Every 
one  has  work  to  do.  We  can  all  learn  to  be  good  workers  and  make  a  better  Empire 
in  these  ways: 

(1)  by  doing  to-day’s  job  a  little  better  than  we  did  yesterday’s, 

(2)  by  learning  the  very  best  ways  to  do  our  work, 

(3)  by  helping  others  to  do  good  work. 


Grade  III:  The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  live  in  many  lands,  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry,  flat  or  hilly,  some  like  ours,  some  very  different.  They  wear  many 
different  kinds  of  clothes  and  eat  many  different  foods;  they  go  to  different  churches 
and  have  different  complexions.  AH  are  good  in  their  own  way.  To  make  our 
Empire  a  happy  family  we  should  know  what  things  are  important  about  a 
person  and  try  to  see  that  it  doesn’t  matter  what  his  colour  may  be,  what  kind 
of  clothes  or  house  he  has,  or  whether  he  travels  by  car  or  cart  or  camel.  It  does 
matter  whether  he  is  kind,  honest,  unselfish,  helpful  to  others.  We  can  be  good 
citizens  of  Commonwealth  and  Empire  by  liking  and  helping  all  worthy  people. 

Grade  IV:  Great  Britain  is  the  Motherland  and  has  led  the  way  for  us.  Now  Canada  is 
a  grown-up  nation  and  can  help  to  lead  in  new  ways.  Great  Britain  has  led 
the  way  in: 
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Farming:  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs. 

Invention:  train,  Watt,  Stephenson,  steamships,  refrigeration. 

New  Ideas:  penny  post,  police  force. 

Medicine:  vaccination,  penicillin. 

Canada  has  led  the  way,  too,  in: 

Farming:  new  varieties  of  wheat,  apples. 

Invention:  Cunard  steamship  line,  telephone,  electron  microscope. 

New  Ideas:  standard  time,  R.C.M.P. 

Medicine:  insulin. 

The  Motherland  is  tired  and  poorer  because  of  the  war.  We  can  help  repay  our 
debt  to  her  for  her  help  in  the  past,  with  food  parcels,  and  in  other  ways. 

Grade  V:  The  Double  Trust.  Many  parts  of  the  Empire  have  not  grown  up  enough 
to  look  after  themselves  entirely.  The  Motherland  and  other  grown-up  parts 
help  them  so  that  they  have  a  chance  to  grow  up,  and  so  that  they  can  share  in 
helping  others;  e.g..  Central  Africa:  story  of  Livingstone,  slave  trade,  abolition; 
the  tsetse  fly  and  cattle,  a  new  drug  (Davey  and  Curd)  to  make  resources  of  this 
part  available.  This  will  benefit  the  people  of  that  region  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  What  has  Canada  in  trust?  Forests,  farm  lands,  mines  (uranium),  water 
power,  fisheries. 

Grade  VI:  The  Empire  was  founded  by  adventurous  and  daring  men  and  women: 
Drake,  Captain  Cook,  etc.  It  was  defended  by  seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  Mother¬ 
land;  e.g.,  Brock.  As  parts  of  the  Empire  and  Commonwealth  became  strong, 
each  took  a  share  in  its  extension  and  its  defence;  e.g.,  Canada:  South  African 
War,  World  Wars,  Arctic  Exploration.  Now  Canada  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
her  own  boundaries  and  the  principles  of  democracy  (United  Nations).  Some 
of  us  must  grow  up  to  be  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  for  this  defence.  The 
Arctic  frontier  needs  adventurous  and  daring  men  and  women  for  these  essential 
posts.  Co-operation  in  Atlantic  Pact. 

Grade  VII:  The  Empire  and  Commonwealth  was  built  by  pioneers.  They  were  people 
of  courage  and  endurance,  to  face  the  wilderness  and  to  endure  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  pioneer  life.  These  pioneers  made  the  best  of  what  they  had.  They 
had  a  strong  community  spirit,  a  sense  of  fair  play,  justice,  and  co-operation 
(illustrate  from  pioneer  life).  Courage  and  endurance  are  still  needed  to: 

(1)  stand  up  to  bullying  gangs  with  little  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play, 

(2)  speak  out  against  any  wrong  act  and  not  go  meekly  with  the  crowd, 

(3)  make  the  best  of  what  we  have  while  we  work  for  something  better. 

Grade  VIII:  The  Empire  is  constantly  growing  and  changing,  as  various  parts  take  over 
their  own  affairs,  e.g.,  India;  or  set  up  new  dominions,  e.g.,  Ceylon;  or  change 
their  status,  e.g.,  Newfoundland.  This  year  Newfoundland  joins  Canada  as  the 
tenth  province  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  people.  The  terms  of  union  provide  bene¬ 
fits  for  both.  The  oldest  colony  now  becomes  a  part  of  the  oldest  Dominion  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Canada  is  now  complete,  self-governing,  self-supporting, 
self-defending,  and  a  full  member  of  the  United  Nations.  A  grown-up  country 
needs  grown-up  citizens,  to  speak  and  act  and  vote  intelligently. 

(1)  Opinions  must  be  founded  on  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  not  on  prejudice. 

(2)  Responsibility  must  be  accepted  for  own  acts,  as  individuals,  community, 
province,  dominion. 

(3)  We  must  be  self-reliant.  Grown-ups  do  not  lean  on  others. 

(4)  We  must  learn  co-operation.  Grown-ups  get  along  well  with  others,  neigh¬ 
bours,  community,  those  of  different  race,  colour,  creed,  wealth. 

\^e  can  make  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  stronger  by  growing  up,  bit  by  bit, 
day  by  day,  in  these  four  ways,  to  take  our  part  as  citizens. 
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General  Theme: 

Co-operation  in  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  an  example  for  the  world. 

B.  ORGANIZING  THE  PROGRAMME 

First  Week: 

Daily  lessons,  discussions,  etc.,  in  each  class  on  topics  for  that  grade.  Problem:  Can 
we  make  our  own  Empire  Day  Programme?  If  "Yes”,  form  school  committee  of  teacher 
and  two  pupils  from  each  class. 

Decisions: 

(1)  Should  we  have  one  programme  for  whole  school?  No.  Too  many  pupils, 
no  assembly  hall.  Senior  programme  not  interesting  to  little  folk;  no  room 
for  parents  and  visitors. 

(2)  Should  we  break  into  groups  with  three  programmes:  Primary:  Kindergarten, 
Grades  I  and  II;  Intermediate:  Grades  III,  IV  and  V;  Senior:  Grades  VI, 
VII,  VIII,  and  Opportunity  Class.  Yes. 

(3)  Should  we  hold  the  programme  in  the  yard?  No,  weather  uncertain.  In  the 
Kindergarten  room?  Yes.  Room  for  all  groups;  a  stage. 

(4)  How  to  create  a  setting?  Background  by  seniors.  Other  stage  dressing  by 
each  group. 

(5)  Each  class  to  do  a  separate  part  or  classes  of  groups  combined?  Leave  to 
committees  of  each  group. 

(Seniors  decided  on  a  unified  programme.  Intermediates  tried  separate  class  programme,  then  changed 
when  lack  of  continuity  became  evident  in  rehearsal.  Primary  maintained  separate  class  arrangement.) 

Second  Week: 

Lessons,  discussions,  plans,  practices.  What  can  we  do  to  make  a  programme  from  what 
we  have  learned?  We  can’t  put  it  all  on.  What  is  significant  and  can  be  made  impres¬ 
sive?  What  varieties  of  forms  of  expression?  Speech,  dialogue,  play,  display,  music, 
verse,  art,  craft,  dance.  It  must  not  be  all  the  same.  Find  out  what  others  are  doing 
by  inter-class  and  inter-group  consultations.  Make  the  script. 

Third  Week: 

Classroom  and  group  practices  and  preparations.  Class  discussions  of  merits  and  defects; 
ways  of  improving.  Group  rehearsals  followed  by  class  and  committee  discussions. 
Alterations,  additions,  omissions  as  needed.  Revision  of  script.  Final  rehearsals.  Nor¬ 
mally,  the  finished  programme  would  be  presented  immediately  or  within  a  very  few  days. 
We  must  consider  how  our  programmes  may  be  kept  "fresh”  till  May  23.  Answer: 
Make  tape  recordings  of  final  rehearsals.  Play  them  hack  at  intervals  in  classrooms. 
Check  for  noticeable  faults,  and  study  means  of  overcoming  them.  Voice  and  diction 
practices.  Find  places  where  programmes  falter  or  lack  continuity.  Make  necessary 
changes. 

Things  still  to  be  done: 

Write  invitations  to  parents  and  friends,  to  people  who  were  especially  helpful,  and 
to  leading  citizens. 

Compose  advance  notices  for  local  newspapers. 

Arrange  seating  in  kindergarten  room,  plan  ushering  of  guests. 

Make  a  time-table  of  final  rehearsals  when  all  pupils  will  see  the  programmes  of  other 
groups. 

Arrange  for  return  of  borrowed  props,  with  thanks. 
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PART  II.  THE  PRIMARY  PROGRAMME 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  PROGRAMME 

Kindergarten:  After  spending  a  few  days,  in  our  "talks”  in  the  circle,  looking  at  pictures 
and  talking  about  our  king  and  queen  and  our  country,  it  was  suggested  that 
we  say  a  prayer  to  include  them.  With  this  lead  the  children  made  the  prayer 
in  the  programme.  Some  patriotic  verses  were  read  in  another  circle  talk  and 
handled  in  the  same  manner.  The  new  song  for  Empire  Day  was  developed 
from  class  suggestions  put  together.  The  melody  was  begun  by  one  child,  and 
continued  by  another  with  some  assistance  from  the  teachers.  The  second  verse 
(about  the  flag)  was  not  composed  by  the  pupils.  In  rehearsal  they  carried  small 
Union  Jacks.  Before  Empire  Day  we  shall  make  our  own  flags  to  carry. 

Grade  I: 

(a)  Step  1.  Free  discussion — Empire,  Royal  Family,  Union  Jack. 

2.  Collecting  pictures  of  the  Royal  Family,  showing  family  life. 

3.  Studying  the  flag — its  colours,  its  meaning,  and  the  significance  of 
the  three  crosses. 

4.  Construction — making  paper  flags. 

5.  Development  of  verse — suggestions:  What  is  the  flag?  What  does 
it  stand  for?  Where  do  we  see  the  flag?  How  high  does  it  seem? 

(b)  A  two  year  old  "castle”  was  brought  out,  new  plaster  applied  and  rooms 
refurnished  and  redecorated,  for  Buckingham  Palace.  Old  mannequins  were 
provided  with  new  costumes,  and  new  mannequins  made. 

Patsy:  I  have  a  record  of  " Changing  the  Guard ”.  This  was  brought  and  played, 
and  led  to  the  idea  of  choral  speaking.  Other  children  brought  A.  A.  Milne’s 
"When  We  Were  Very  Young”,  and  this  poem  and  others  were  read  and  re-read. 
Discussions  about  the  Royal  Family  showed  that  the  greatest  interest  was  in  the 
new  baby,  some  day  to  be  king.  Phonics  appeared  in  the  talks:  king,  ring,  sing. 
Why  that’s  verse!  Can  we  make  a  verse ?  Sandra:  Could  we  use  " chime ”  instead  of 
"ring”? 

Activities:  redecoration  of  castle;  finger-painting  for  wallpaper;  scribble-drawing 
and  woven  mats  for  rugs;  furniture  and  sentry-boxes  from  candy-boxes,  painted; 
mannequins — base  of  cardboard  cylinder,  clothes-pegs,  cotton  heads  with  crayon- 
ned  features,  material  for  clothes  brought  from  home;  rolled,  corrugated  paper 
finger-painted  for  marble  pillars;  cubes  forming  stairway  .  .  . 

(c)  1.  When  you  were  in  Kindergarten  did  you  make  flags  for  a  special  day  in  May? 
No ,  we  didn’t.  We  don’t  remember  any  special  day. 

Every  year  we  celebrate  Empire  Day  in  May.  Do  you  know  to  what  Empire  we 
belong?  No  response. 

Such  is  childhood’s  memory.  Kindergarten  concepts  were  then  re-introduced. 
Pupils  were  asked  to  look  for  pictures  of  the  Royal  Family. 

2.  Pictures  arrived  next  day.  Coronation  Books,  the  Royal  Wedding,  scrap 
books,  the  new  Prince  .  .  . 

3.  Discussions  of  work  of  Royal  Family. 

What  does  the  King  do? — Makes  laws.  Makes  the  money.  Gives  money  to  poor 
people.  These  leads  were  followed  and  expanded  to  give  truer  picture. 

What  does  the  Queen  do? — W  ashes  the  dishes.  Looks  after  the  baby ,  etc.  Pictures 
of  the  Palace,  questions,  and  discussions  produce  better  concept.  From  such 
un-promising  leads  were  developed  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  play.  Casting  was 
a  problem;  everyone  wanted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family.  I  think  we 
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should  choose  for  the  King  a  boy  who  speaks  ux>ll  and  looks  like  King  George.  John 
should  be  King. 

How  shall  we  begin  our  play? — Let’s  have  a  Bible  story  and  a  prayer ,  as  we  have  in 
school.  Teacher  chose  Bible  reading.  Pupils  composed  prayer. 

Grade  II:  Before  starting  on  a  programme,  it  was  necessary  to  lead  pupils  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  Empire  Day.  In  the  first  lesson  we  used  a  large  map  of 
the  world.  The  introduction  and  problem  step  was  to  locate  Canada  on  this 
map.  Then  ’ came  questions  and  answers  about  the  homelands  of  our  parents, 
grandparents,  etc.  From  this  came  the  countries  of  the  Motherland. 

The  stories  of  exploration  and  discovery  were  sketchily  told  to  introduce  parts 
like  New  Zealand,  Australia,  etc.  Then  the  term  British  Empire  was  introduced. 
Explanations  of  May  23rd  and  May  24th  were  given. 

The  pupils’  problem  of  making  a  part  of  an  Empire  Day  programme  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  enthusiastically  received.  Then  began  the  study  of  their  topic — The 
Workers  of  Canada — and  consideration  of  what  it  had  to  do  with  Empire. 

The  idea  of  a  play  and  the  general  plan  of  the  play  were  the  suggestions  of  the 
children.  Each  of  the  two  classes  had  studied  many  workers,  but  they  decided 
to  share  the  verse-writing  to  avoid  overlapping.  One  class  chose  builders,  farmers, 
firemen  and  bakers;  the  other  chose  postmen,  policemen,  factory  workers  and 
storekeepers.  (The  verse  about  the  firemen  just  wouldn’t  come  right!) 

In  one  of  the  classes  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  like  to  write  music  for  their 
last  verse.  The  teacher  hummed  a  few  notes.  This  brought  a  quick  response 
from  Duncan,  That  has  too  many  'G’s  in  it.  Bowing  to  superior  musical  ability, 
the  teacher  suggested  that  Duncan  might  like  to  make  the  music.  He  did. 

Costuming  was  kept  simple.  Postmen,  policemen,  etc.,  made  paper  hats,  and,  of 
course,  policemen  had  to  have  paper-star  badges.  Toy  tools,  implements,  etc., 
were  brought  from  home.  Aprons  were  made  of  crepe  paper. 
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B.  THE  COMPLETED  PRIMARY  PROGRAMME 


1.  Kindergarten 

The  class  comes  to  the  platform  as  a  group. 

John  is  the  Announcer. 

John:  We  will  start  with  a  prayer  we  have  made  up  for  Empire  Day.  Joan  will  lead  us. 

Joan:  Thank  you,  God,  for  our  country.  ( The  class  repeats  after  her ,  line  by  line.) 

Thank  you,  God,  for  our  flag,  the  Union  Jack, 

And  for  our  King  and  Queen.  Amen. 

John:  We  will  now  sing  a  song  we  have  made  for  Empire  Day.  Trr  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 
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/  Thank  God  for  our  King  and  Queen  and  Can 

John:  Gaile  will  now  say  her  verse  which  she  has  made  up  about  the  flag. 

Gaile:  Every  day  when  I  go  out  of  school 

I  watch  the  flag  flying  through  the  sky. 

Over  the  houses  and  churches  and  trees. 

Long  may  it  fly. 

John:  Five  of  us  have  another  verse. 

The  five  come  forward,  each  with  a  flag.  Each  says  one  line ,  raising  the  flag  as  he  starts: 

This  is  our  flag,  the  Union  Jack. 

The  colours  are  red,  white  and  blue. 

Red  says,  "Be  brave". 

White  says  "Be  good". 

Blue  says  "Be  always  true". 

All:  The  flag  says  "God  is  watching  over  you". 

2.  Grade  I 


The  class  comes  on  stage  as  a  group , 
verse: 


3.  Grade  I 


carrying  paper  flags  they  have  made. 

This  flag  is  our  emblem. 

It  stands  for  the  King. 

See  it  high  in  the  sky! 
About  it  we  sing. 


They  recite ,  chorally ,  their  original 


They  come  on  stage  as  a  group ,  except  for  those  taking  the  parts  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Stage  setting:  Buckingham  Palace ,  made  from  two  cartons ,  covered  with  asbestos  cement,  furnished  throughout, 
with  two  sentry  boxes  in  which  are  puppet  Scots  Guards. 

( These  and  the  other  puppets  they  made  during  the  three  weeks.) 

Announcer  takes  his  place  beside  the  Royal  Palace.  Two  boys  take  the  puppet  Guards  from  the  sentry  boxes 
and  go  to  left.  T  wo  others,  with  two  puppet  Guards  ( Grenadiers )  take  places  opposite. 

Announcer:  This  is  Buckingham  Palace,  the  home  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Guards:  We  are  the  guards  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Class:  Choral  Reading  of  A.  A.  Milne's  " They're  changing  guard  at  Buckingham  Palace"  in  parts. 

In  time  to  the  choral  speaking ,  the  two  pairs  of  guards  march  across  the  stage.  Drums  and  flute  keep  time. 
( Toy  instruments). 

Announcer:  lhe  King  signs  important  papers  here  ( pointing  to  the  desk  in  his  office  in  the  Palace).  He 
gives  honours  to  men  and  women  who  have  done  special  work.  He  broadcasts  on  Christmas  Day. 

Enter  boy,  carrying  mannequin  King:  I  am  King  George  the  Sixth. 

Enter  girl,  carrying  mannequin  Queen:  I  am  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Together:  We  go  to  big  meetings.  We  visit  the  hospitals.  We  go  to  see  children  who  have  no  homes 
of  their  own. 

Enter  girl,  carrying  mannequin  Princess:  I  am  Princess  Margaret  Rose.  I  go  to  big  meetings,  too. 
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Enter  girl ,  carrying  mannequin  Princess:  I  am  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Announcer:  Princess  Elizabeth  will  be  our  next  Queen. 

Enter  boy,  carrying  mannequin  Prince:  I  am  Prince  Philip,  the  husband  of  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Prince  and  Princess  together:  We  are  proud  and  happy  to  have  our  Baby. 

Enter  very  small  boy,  with  mannequin  baby  in  bassinette:  I  am  Bonny  Prince  Charles. 

Announcer:  Some  day  Prince  Charles  will  be  our  King. 

The  Royal  Family  is  now  in  line  at  front  of  stage. 

Class  recites  their  original  verse:  Wr,  r>  n  , 

°  When  Bonny  Prince  Charles 

Is  crowned  our  King 

The  bells  will  chime 

And  the  people  sing. 

The  bands  will  play 

"God  Save  the  King”. 

(The  last  line  with  great  gusto,  all  raising  and  waving  the  flags,  drums  beating.) 


4.  Grade  I 

A  Play:  The  Happy  Royal  Family. 

The  stage  is  dressed  as  a  living-room  in  the  Palace.  (Kindergarten  furniture,  with  slip  covers, 

placed  centre  stage). 

Scene  I 

Announcer:  It  is  morning  in  Buckingham  Palace.  King  George,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Princess  Margaret 
Rose  are  in  the  living-room. 

King  George  reads  the  scripture  lesson:  Matthew  22:  36-39,  and  then  says  prayer  the  class  has  composed 
for  him: 

"Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  our  family  and  our  new  baby.  Help  us  to  be  kind  to  each  other 
and  to  other  people.  Guide  us  as  we  rule  our  Empire.  Amen.” 

Queen  Elizabeth:  (to  the  King)  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day? 

King  George:  I  have  some  important  papers  to  sign  and  I  must  read  them  all  before  I  sign  my  name. 
I  shall  be  busy  in  my  study  until  lunch. 

I  heard  this  morning  that  our  gardener  is  very  ill.  I  think  I’ll  visit  him  this  afternoon.  Would 
you  like  to  go  with  me? 

Queen  Elizabeth:  Yes,  I  would.  I  wonder  what  I  can  take  to  him?  Maybe  he  would  like  some  good  soup, 
and  I  must  take  some  candy  for  the  children. 

To  Princess  Margaret  Rose:  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day? 

Princess  Margaret  Rose:  I  have  a  French  lesson  this  morning,  and  I  must  practise  my  music.  This 
afternoon  I  am  going  riding.  Exeunt 

Scene  II 


Announcer:  It  is  late  afternoon  at  the  Palace.  The  King,  Queen  and  Princess  Margaret  Rose  are  waiting 
for  Princess  Elizabeth,  Prince  Philip  and  Baby  Prince  Charles. 

King  George:  Did  you  have  a  good  time  riding,  Margaret  Rose? 

Princess:  Yes,  father,  but  I  was  so  frightened!  I  saw  a  tiny  girl  nearly  run  over  by  a  car.  Her  big  sister 
snatched  her  out  of  the  way  and  saved  her  life. 

King  George:  That  was  a  brave  thing  to  do.  Do  you  know  her  name? 

Princess:  Yes,  Mary  Smith. 

King  George:  I  must  give  Mary  a  medal  for  her  bravery.  I’ll  see  about  it  to-morrow. 

Enter  Princess  Elizabeth,  Prince  Philip  and  Baby  Prince  Charles.  (All  gather  around  Baby.) 

Queen:  (taking  the  Baby)  My,  how  he  is  growing!  He  is  such  a  lovely  baby. 

Princess  Elizabeth:  We  are  so  proud  of  our  little  son. 

Enter  all  pupils  of  class  not  in  the  play,  standing  in  a  semi-circle  about  the  Royal  Family.  They  sing  the 
song  which  they  have  composed  and  fitted  to  the  tune  they  already  knew. 
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2.  They  work  and  play  together,  together,  together. 

They  work  and  play  together  in  everything  they  do. 

3.  They  always  help  their  neighbours,  their  neighbours,  their  neighbours. 
They  always  help  their  neighbours,  and  other  people,  too. 


5.  ‘Grade  II  (Two  classes,  combined) 

Working  Together 

Characters:  An  Announcer ,  Peter ,  Mother ,  Builders,  Postmen ,  Farmers ,  Policemen ,  Firemen ,  Factory 
Workers,  Bakers,  Storekeepers.  ( Every  pupil  of  both  classes  has  some  part.) 

Scene:  The  living-room  at  Peter's.  Time:  After  school.  Peter  is  playing  with  toys,  on  the  floor. 

Announcer:  Our  Empire  is  a  family  of  workers,  working  together.  Our  Royal  Family  shows  us  an  example 
of  good  workers.  We  are  workers  of  Canada. 

Mother  ( entering ,  wiping  hands  on  apron):  Peter,  will  you  go  to  the  store  for  me? 

Peter:  Do  I  HAVE  TO  go,  Mother?  I  want  to  play! 

Mother:  You  are  not  a  good  helper  to-day,  Peter. 

Peter:  Nobody  helps  me! 

Mother:  Peter!  You  sit  in  that  chair  and  think  of  all  the  people  who  do  help  you. 

( Mother  retires ,  Peter  sits  in  chair,  left ,  chin  in  hands.) 

Enter:  groups  of  workers,  in  turn.  As  each  group  finishes  its  choral  reading  of  its  original  verse ,  the  group 
retires  to  the  rear  of  the  stage  and  remains  there. 

The  Builders:  ( wearing  carpenters'  or  other  aprons,  carrying  assorted  builders'  tools) 

We  are  the  builders,  working  every  day 
With  lumber  from  trees  and  bricks  of  clay. 

Houses  and  stores  we  build  for  you. 

Factories,  schools  and  churches,  too.  ( They  retire  to  rear) 

Enter:  Postmen  ( with  mail-pouches,  mostly  from  father's  ex-army  equipment) 

We  are  the  postmen  who  bring  you  your  mail. 

Letters  and  presents  you  happily  hail. 

We  are  as  happy  as  happy  can  be. 

Helping  each  other  is  fun,  don’t  you  see! 

Enter:  Farmers  (in  overalls ,  with  assorted  implements) 

We  are  the  farmers.  What  do  we  keep? 

Horses,  cows,  pigs  and  sheep. 

The  fields  we  plough,  the  wheat  we  sow. 

The  food  you  eat,  we  farmers  grow. 

Enter:  Policemen  (with  batons,  etc.) 

The  policemen  stand  on  every  street 
In  rain  and  snow,  in  sun  and  sleet. 

To  keep  the  people  safe  and  sound 
By  night  and  day  the  whole  year  round. 

Enter:  Factory  Workers  (overalls,  slacks,  girls  with  kerchiefs  on  hair) 

Factories  make  all  kinds  of  things; 

Some  make  clothes  and  some  make  rings. 

Cars  for  Dad,  perfumes  for  Mum. 

Making  these,  machines  do  hum.  (They  retire  to  rear) 

Enter:  Bakers  (white  aprons,  chefs'  caps) 

'  We  are  the  bakers,  so  jolly,  so  bright. 

We  bake  loaves  of  bread  from  flour,  so  light. 

Doughnuts,  buns,  cakes  and  pies 

Tarts  and  cookies  of  every  size.  (They  retire  to  rear) 

Enter:  Storekeepers  (aprons,  pencils  behind  ears) 

In  our  stores  we  work  all  day 
Serving  you  in  every  way. 

Food  and  clothes  and  jewellery,  too. 

All  of  these  we  bring  to  you.  (They  retire  to  rear) 

Peter:  (decides  to  be  a  helper,  too) 

I  can  be  a  little  helper, 

Helping  every  day 
To  do  helpful  things 
In  a  friendly  way. 


(They  retire  to  rear) 


(They  retire  to  rear) 


(They  retire  to  rear) 
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Peter  and  all  the  workers  join  in  singing  their  own  composition: 

Workers  of  Canada 

Words  by  pupils  of  Room  16,  Grade  II.  Music  by  Duncan  Baillie,  Grade  II. 


J  Work-ers  of  Can-a-da  we,  Keep-ing  our  coun-try  free. 


f  j  f  \  I J  j  J  \  I  \ r 


Glad  to  do  our  ver-y  best,  to  help  oth-ers  all  day  long 


tut 


/J  fv  J I J 


f 


Giv-ing  our  best  with  the  rest  to  make  our  Em-pire  strong. 

God  Save  The  King 
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PART  III.  THE  INTERMEDIATE  PROGRAMME 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  PROGRAMME 
Incidental  Aims 

1.  To  develop  knowledge  of  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 

2.  To  teach  the  resources  of  these  parts. 

3.  To  teach  relationship  of  Mother  and  Family,  regardless  of  colour  or  race,  etc. 

4.  To  teach  the  dependence  of  one  part  of  the  Empire  upon  another. 

General  Organization 

Our  theme,  "The  trust  that  the  colonies  and  Dominions  hold  for  the  Commonwealth 
and  Empire”,  was  chosen  after  each  class  in  the  group  had  discussed  the  programme 
and  reached  unanimous  agreement.  In  order  to  develop  the  idea  of  the  Head  of  the 
Home  and  the  Family,  a  wheel  was  used,  having  Britannia  as  the  hub,  and  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Ireland  and  the  new  Indian  Dominions  as  the 
six  spokes.  Each  class  was  given  a  different  country  and  divided  into  groups,  each  with 
a  leader.  Each  group  had  discussion  periods,  visited  the  library  and  other  sources; 
e.g..  Bell  Telephone  Co.  re  invention  of  the  telephone. 

Development 

A  Teacher’s  Report  from  a  Typical  Classroom. 

The  Grade  Y  outline  seemed  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  Our  room  accepted  the 
topics  concerning  Africa  and  the  electron  microscope. 

During  the  first  week  we  read,  asked  questions  and  reported  all  findings  even  remotely 
connected  with  the  topic.  Social  studies  texts,  geographies,  magazines,  public  library 
books  and  parents  were  all  fruitful  sources  of  information.  The  tsetse  fly,  David  Living¬ 
stone  and  the  electron  microscope  aroused  most  interest.  The  information  was  shared 
with  the  class  by  reading  aloud,  telling,  showing  pictures  and  lending  books.  These 
activities  occupied  social  studies  and  English  periods. 

On  Monday  of  the  second  week  we  discussed  together  the  possible  methods  of  combining 
the  rather  widely  varied  information  into  a  cohesive  whole  showing  the  "double  trust”. 
Two  methods  were  equally  approved:  (1)  a  play  of  several  acts  or  scenes  showing  Africa 
of  Livingstone,  tsetse  fly,  fevers  and  slave  trade;  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Davey  and  Curd; 
The  University  of  Toronto’s  electron  microscope;  (2)  a  play  in  which  some  unspecified 
group  discussed  all  these  subjects.  The  class  was  divided  into  two  main  groups,  each 
having  two  co-chairmen.  Each  group  was  to  follow  one  method.  A  few  pupils  asked  and 
received  permission  to  work  alone  or  in  pairs. 

Two  or  three  days  later  the  resulting  skits  were  presented.  All  were  interesting  first 
attempts,  but  none  combined  the  suggested  information  satisfactorily.  Some  were 
inaccurate,  some  too  short;  many  showed  no  chronological  progression. 

It  was  decided  to  try  a  co-operative  play,  using  the  discussion  method  in  order  to  com¬ 
bine  all  the  information  into  an  eight-minute  presentation.  Many  suggestions  were  made 
for  the  group  in  the  play  carrying  on  the  discussion.  That  adopted  was  a  "round-table” 
discussion  being  held  at  a  meeting  of  the  Empire  Club. 

For  this  each  pupil  wrote  a  brief  story  about  each  topic  suggested  in  the  outline.  These 
were  combined  to  produce  the  best  possible  stories.  Sometimes  a  complete  sentence 
was  used  from  one  story,  sometimes  only  a  phrase  or  even  a  choice  word.  When  all 
stories  were  finished  they  included  (1)  David  Livingstone,  (2)  the  slave  trade,  (3)  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  (4)  the  tsetse  fly,  (5)  Davey  and  Curd’s  invention  of  antrycide, 
(6)  Hillier  and  Prebus’  construction  of  North  America’s  first  electron  microscope. 
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On  reading  these  stories  in  rotation  we  discovered  that  while  each  by  itself  was  accurate, 
concise  and  fairly  interesting,  we  still  needed  unifying  material  and  a  means  of  making 
them  illustrate  the  "double  trust”. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  we  discovered  in  the  group  committee  conference  that  this  sort 
of  thing  would  not  easily  tie  in  with  the  other  parts  and  that  we  might  well  switch  to  a 
share  in  a  pageant.  Hurriedly  we  went  back  to  our  geographies  and  social  studies  books. 
We  were  now  more  experienced  in  story -writing;  we  moved  more  quickly.  We  chose  a 
number  of  widely-separated  parts  of  the  Empire  and  wrote  a  number  of  speeches  in 
which  representatives  of  Rhodesia,  Tanganyika,  Nigeria,  Malta,  the  Falkland  Islands, 
British  Honduras,  Ceylon,  the  Friendly  Islands  and  Newfoundland  spoke  and  gave  the  two 
angles  of  the  "double  trust”.  To  tie  them  together  we  introduced  a  speech  telling  of 
Britain’s  wartime  sufferings  and  present  needs.  We  added  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  in 
which  the  King  called  for  unity  and  co-operation  among  the  parts  of  the  Empire.  We 
searched  through  all  available  song-books  for  patriotic  songs  and  poems,  finally  choos¬ 
ing  two  stanzas  of  "  ’Tis  thy  flag  and  my  flag”,  to  introduce  our  pageant,  and  one  stanza 
of  "Recessional”  to  close  it.  We  added  an  explanation  of  the  terms  dominion,  colony 
and  mandated  territory  to  introduce  those  parts  as  we  came  to  them.  We  rehearsed 
with  the  other  Grade  V  class  and  found  that  our  parts  fitted  together  fairly  well. 

Next  day  we  rehearsed  the  entire  intermediate  programme,  and  on  the  following  day 
discussed  the  result  with  the  committee  members  and  teachers.  Criticisms  were  specific: 
the  programme  as  a  whole  lacked  a  central  theme,  contained  too  much  repetition,  was 
much  too  long,  lacked  colour. 

We  had  four  days  in  which  to  reorganize.  There  was  disappointment  and  waning 
enthusiasm.  Another  meeting  was  held  and  the  idea  adopted  of  a  single  pageant,  with 
each  class  sharing,  and  one  class  planning  the  choral  effects  and  music  to  add  variety 
and  colour,  particularly  to  the  introduction  and  conclusion.  To  restore  enthusiasm 
we  took  quite  different  parts  of  the  Empire  and  found  ourselves  now  in  Ireland. 

This  was  quite  an  illuminating  contrast  to  our  previous  studies.  We  read  about  Ireland, 
its  beauties,  its  nature,  its  products.  We  found  it  did  not  possess  unlimited  resources. 
It  was  not  of  one  mind.  It  was  very  beautiful.  We  planned  and  constructed  our  verses: 
one  to  introduce  the  country  and  people,  two  to  tell  of  Eire’s  and  Northern  Ireland’s 
products,  one  to  sum  up  and  round  off  our  poem.  Again  we  wrote  co-operatively.  Some¬ 
times  a  four-line  contribution  was  offered,  often  two  lines.  When  they  seemed  reasonable 
they  were  written  on  the  board.  We  read  them  aloud,  often  changing  a  word,  adding, 
substituting  or  taking  away.  Sometimes  they  fitted  the  verse  we  were  working  on; 
sometimes  we  saved  them  for  later  ones.  We  finished  three  verses  for  the  rehearsal. 
There  we  stopped.  Our  originality  seemed  exhausted. 

One  week  later  we  added  our  final  lines  to  polish  it  off.  Then  at  the  costuming  and  art! 
Stage  Setting 

"Who  should  have  the  most  important  place  on  the  stage?  Where  should  this  be?”  From 
leads  like  this  the  idea  was  developed  that  Britannia  should  be  in  the  centre  and  back 
of  the  stage,  elevated  above  every  one  else.  "Where  should  we  place  the  others?”  It 
was  decided  that  Britannia  should  be  flanked  on  each  side  by  three  groups,  on  raised 
platforms,  the  highest  being  near  the  centre,  the  lowest  at  the  front  and  outside  of  the 
stage,  forming  a  V.  Back  of  Britannia’s  head  was  a  sunburst,  and  behind  each  platform 
a  seven-foot  standard  depicting  the  emblem  of  each  country;  e.g.,  Canada — Maple  Leaf. 
A  pennant,  with  the  name  lettered  in  the  colour  of  the  country,  was  on  the  highest  point 
of  each  standard.  To  obscure  the  temporary  woodwork  of  the  platforms  (which  intro¬ 
duced  the  manual-training  department  to  the  project)  were  bands  of  corrugated  paper, 
sculptured  and  painted  to  represent  the  flora  of  that  part;  e.g.,  India:  the  tea  plant; 
Canada:  wheat.  The  flag  of  each  of  the  parts  was  held  in  place  at  one  side  of  each  plat¬ 
form  group  by  one  of  the  party.  A  tremendous  amount  of  research  was  made  by  the 
pupils  preparing  the  art  work  for  this  setting,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  brilliant  and 
impressive  tableau. 
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Costumes 

Britannia  was  attired  in  a  long  white  dress,  draped  with  the  Union  Jack.  She  wore  a  gold 
crown.  The  chair  was  draped  with  the  Union  Jack.  The  story  of  the  flag,  its  composi¬ 
tion,  colours  and  significance  were  discussed  at  this  point. 

Australia — a  boy  in  scout  uniform;  on  either  side  of  him  two  children  in  scout  or  guide 
uniforms. 

New  Zealand — a  girl  dressed  as  a  scholar,  holding  a  manuscript.  On  either  side  children 
dressed  as  farmers  and  farmerettes. 

Ireland — Irish  costumes. 

India — chief  speaker  in  turban,  loose  robe  and  much  jewellery.  Two  girls,  kneeling 
as  they  do  fine  needlework,  dressed  similarly. 

Africa — "Grass”  skirts — shield,  spear — "Zulus”. 

Canada — main  speaker  as  lumberman,  with  axe  (cardboard)  kneeling,  a  farmer  and 
an  inventor.  Sitting — a  Red  Cross  nurse.  Standing,  a  Mountie. 

These  groups  made  much  of  their  costumes  and  accessories.  A  blonde  made  himself 
a  Zulu  with  a  wig  created  from  a  black  stocking  with  bits  of  black  wool.  These  Zulus 
made  their  grass  skirts,  shields,  and  spears,  and  painted  them.  Others,  similarly. 

All  the  verses  used  in  the  programme,  (except,  of  course,  "Ye  who  reckon  with  England”,) 
were  composed  by  groups,  individuals  or  classes  after  their  study  of  the  country  or  the 
history  which  is  their  subject. 
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B.  THE  COMPLETED  INTERMEDIATE  PROGRAMME 

The  curtain  is  closed  and  the  cast  in  position. 

Announcer  (from  lectern  at  left  comer  of  stage):  On  this  our  Empire  Day  we  take  you  to  a  few  of  the  many 
countries  in  the  family  of  the  British  Empire. 

Massed  Choir  (at  back  of  stage )  sings  "Rule  Britannia ”.  As  they  reach  the  end  of  the  song,  the  curtains  are 
opened.  Britannia's  head  is  bowed.  She  slowly  raises  her  head  as  she  expresses  her  tveariness  after  war-torn 
years. 

Mother  Britannia:  Rule  Britannia  (wearily).  The  call  comes  again!  Rule,  Britannia — But  I  am  weary, 
weary — My  little  island! — so  small,  so  battle-scarred — is  weary,  too.  Can  I  go  on?  taking  my 
place  in  a  post-war  world — feedingmy  hungry  mouths — building  my  homes  anew — ever  on  guard 
for  friends  turned  enemy?  Rule  Britannia  (stronger) — yes — I  will  rule  on — I  and  my  children. 
My  children — grown  adult — my  hidden  strength — I  long  to  hear  your  voices — I  call  you  across 
the  miles — Australia! 

Australia:  Mother  Britannia,  your  southern  son  answers. 

Mother  Britannia:  I  call  you  to  reassure  me  of  the  things  you  hold  in  trust  for  me. 

Australia:  Britannia:  Oh  Mother  of  Parliaments! 

I  stand  for  the  inhabitants 
Of  the  Southern  Land  Down  Under, 

To  lay  before  thy  feet 
The  surplus  of  our  wheat. 

The  excess  of  our  meat, 

The  wool  from  countless  sheep. 

Our  tropical  fruit  and  our  mineral  wealth. 

With  these,  and  the  strength  of  our  Commonwealth, 

We  toast  thy  health,  Britannia. 

Mother  Britannia,  we  hold  these  in  trust  for  you. 

Mother  Britannia:  Ireland! 

Irish  Girl:  Top  of  the  mornin’  to  ye,  Britannia! 

Mother  Britannia:  I  call  you  to  reassure  me  of  the  things  you  hold  in  trust  for  me. 

Irish  Girl:  Lakes  and  valleys,  grassy  mountains. 

Trees  and  flowers  and  rippling  fountains, 

Irish  Boy:  Whitewashed  homes  with  roofs  of  thatch. 

Wooden  doors  upon  the  latch. 

People  merry,  happy  and  gay. 

Children  singing  as  they  play. 

Irish  Girl:  Hungry  Britain,  we  sell  to  you 
Bacon  and  butter  and  eggs,  too. 

Plenty  of  linen  have  we  to  spare 
For  damask  and  the  clothes  you  wear 
All  these  things  the  people  grow 
In  Eire  where  the  shamrocks  blow. 

Irish  Boy:  Northern  Ireland  has  just  the  thing: 

The  industry  of  ship-building. 

Ships  are  used  in  peace  or  war 
And  carry  people  from  shore  to  shore 
Delicate  china  comes  from  Belleek; 

Finer  tea  sets  you  could  not  seek. 

Both:  All  these  things  we  offer  you 

We  hope  that  they  are  useful,  too. 

Mother  Britannia:  India!  I  call  you  to  reassure  me  of  the  things  you  hold  in  trust  for  me. 

India:  Rice  I  give  you  in  large  supply 

To  feed  the  millions  of  passers-by. 

I  also  give  you  tons  of  tea 

To  make  your  people  smile  with  glee. 

My  elephants’  tusks  usually  crown 
The  piano  keys  in  every  town. 

Flavouring  for  your  food  I  offer. 

Cinnamon  and  pepper  for  every  shopper. 

Jewels  I  have  so  precious  and  rare. 

Sapphires  and  rubies  beyond  compare; 

Carpets  and  rugs  of  beauty  fair 
I  send  to  you  from  rich  Kashmir. 

/: 


As  the  lines  are  recited,  members  of  the 
group  extend  towards  Britannia  the 
representations  of  these  things,  e.g.  raw 
wool,  gold  nugget  (papier  mache),  etc. 


Mother  Britannia:  Africa! 


Responses  from  the  group  surrounding  the  Zulu ,  in  jungle  chant: 

(1)  From  the  lonely  ranges  ( loud  voice ) 

(2)  And  the  cool,  deep  water  (soft,  siveet  voice ) 

(3)  From  the  darkest  jungles  (loud,  deep  voice ) 

(4)  From  the  grassy  valley  (soft,  siveet  voice) 

(5)  From  the  swamps  (very  deep  voice ) 

(6)  From  the  virgin  forests  (clear  strong  voice) 

(7)  And  the  plains  (simulated  echo) 


Zulu:  I  hear  your  welcome  voice.  Mother  Britannia. 

Mother  Britannia:  My  great  son!  I  call  you  to  reassure  me  of  the  things  you  hold  in  trust  for  me. 


Zulu:  and  Gold  and  diamonds  we  hold  for  you, 
others:  Plenty  of  coal  and  copper  too. 

In  our  valleys  our  cattle  feed, 

They’ll  furnish  food  that  you  badly  need. 

Our  sheep  graze  in  our  fertile  field; 

Wool  for  your  clothes  they’ll  gladly  yield. 

In  our  forests  great  elephants  live; 

Their  tusks  of  ivory  are  ours  to  give. 

To  Mother  Britannia  and  the  Empire,  too. 

Rubber  is  tapped  from  our  trees  for  you. 

Sugar,  cotton,  coffee  and  tea. 

Wheat  and  barley  we  send  o’er  the  sea. 

These  all  in  trust  for  you  we  keep. 

We  do  not  tire,  we  do  not  sleep. 

Our  hearts  are  yours,  our  labours,  too; 

Our  strong  young  hands  an  aid  for  you. 

Zulu:  You  have  heard.  Mother  Britannia,  my  voices  speak  for  me. 


Mother  Britannia:  Canada! 


Canada:  I  hear  your  voice.  Mother  Britannia. 

Mother  Britannia:  I  call  you,  the  biggest  of  my  children,  to  reassure  me  of  the  things  you  hold  in  trust 
for  me. 


Canada: 

Lumberjack:  Our  Motherland,  Great  Britain, 
Has  led  for  us  the  way. 

Now  Canada,  your  grown-up  child 
Shall  lead  the  way  to-day. 

Farmerette: 

1.  Great  Britain  is  our  Motherland; 

For  farming  there’s  little  room; 

The  wool  that’s  taken  from  the  sheep 
Is  made  into  cloth  on  a  loom. 

2.  In  Canada  the  farms  are  large. 

Great  acres  give  us  wheat; 

The  Marquis  wheat  is  known  afar; 

Its  quality  can’t  be  beat. 

Inventor: 

Your  great  minds  gave  us  engines. 

Your  great  men  gave  us  deeds; 

On  and  on  they  led  us; 

Now  we  can  fill  our  needs. 

We  can  talk  across  the  ocean. 

We  can  talk  across  the  sea. 


We  send  you  many  foodstuffs 
x\nd  clothes  to  keep  you  warm. 
Because  the  war  great  pain  has  caused 
And  brought  to  you  much  harm. 


3.  Canada  raises  pigs  and  hogs; 

Her  bacon  is  so  good 

We  send  it  to  Great  Britain 
For  she  has  need  of  food. 

4.  Apples  are  good  for  every  one. 
You  should  eat  one  a  day. 

The  McIntosh  is  the  special  fruit; 
We  send  it  far  away. 


We  can  talk  to  many  people 
Whom  we  shall  never  see. 

The  telephone  we  use  for  this 
Came  many  years  ago 
When  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Of  Brantford,  made  it  so. 
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A fount  ie: 


Britain’s  "Bobbies”  have  done  a  job 
From  very  early  times. 

And  Scotland  Yard  is  famous 
For  solving  puzzling  crimes. 

Our  Royal  Mounties  travel  far 
And  do  the  best  they  can 
And  hold  the  reputation 
That  they  always  get  their  man. 

Red  Cross  Nurse:  In  medicine  and  nursing  Great  Britain  won  renown. 

The  names  of  Jenner,  Fleming,  Nightingale 
Forever  will  be  known. 

Canada’s  Best  and  Banting  are  famed  throughout  the  world. 

And  Canadian  Red  Cross  soothes  pain  and  loss 
Where’er  our  flag’s  unfurled. 

Canada:  Mother  Britannia,  all  these  we  hold  in  trust  for  you. 

As  Canada  finishes  speaking ,  the  leader  of  each  country  group  displays  the  flag  of  the  group ,  making  a  common 
bond  between  Motherland  and  Empire. 

The  massed  choir  repeats  these  lines: 

Ye  who  would  reckon  with  England, 

Ye  who  would  sweep  the  seas 
Of  the  flag  that  Rodney  nailed  aloft 
And  Nelson  flung  to  the  breeze — 

Count  well  your  ships  and  battalions. 

Count  well  your  horse  and  your  guns. 

For  they  who  reckon  with  England 
Must  reckon  with  England’s  sons. 

Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts. 

Song:  by  choir:  We  Are  Part  of  Britain 

( Educational  Music  Course ,  Book  4.) 

At  conclusion ,  Britannia  (rises,  with  outstretched  arms):  My  children! 

God  Save  The  King 
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PART  IV.  THE  SENIOR  PROGRAMME 


A .  DEVELOPING  THE  PROGRAMME 

Exposition 

This  group  studied  the  Empire  with  the  general  theme  of  " 'co-operation”  in  mind,  in  a 
series  of  four  topics:  (1)  The  Commonwealth — its  size,  peoples,  its  unity,  its  heritage; 
(2)  Types  of  governments — how  evolved,  future  tendencies;  (3)  Review  of  political 
growth  of  Great  Britain — its  unions,  its  flags;  (4)  The  changing  Empire. 

Following  this  study  the  group  considered  how  they  could  present  the  theme  of  co¬ 
operation  in  five  or  six  minutes.  Five  proposals  were  put  forward:  (1)  A  jig-saw  of  the 
world,  with  Empire  parts  in  red  (a  rather  ingenious  idea,  for  a  jig-saw  won’t  "unite” 
without  "co-operation”  of  all  parts);  (2)  A  pageant  of  Empire  products;  (3)  Talks  on 
what  held  the  Empire  together — Royal  Family,  trade,  traditions,  language,  communi¬ 
cations,  etc.;  (4)  Origins  of  our  Empire  flags;  (5)  How  self-government  is  earned.  After 
discussing  the  relative  merits,  the  group  voted  to  use  No.  4,  since  it  could  be  "dressed  up” 
with  painted  flags;  it  could  thus  provide  a  more  effective  presentation  than  just  words 
alone  could;  and  the  theme  "co-operation”  was  evident  in  the  unions  to  form  the  Union 
Jack,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  Union  Jack  in  most  of  the  flags  of  the  dominions. 
Volunteers  among  the  group  made  the  large  flags,  of  uniform  size.  The  good  history 
students  wrote  the  scripts  for  each.  After  a  first  rehearsal  the  group  added  its  jig-saw 
Empire  map  idea  in  a  modified  form,  as  a  map  the  same  size  as  the  flags. 

How  the  play  developed 
A  class  discussion  is  in  progress  in  Grade  VII. 

Fred:  I  was  reading  in  the  Star  Weekly  how  Britain  was  going  to  develop  Sarawak  as  a 
colony  since  many  other  colonies  had  become  dominions. 

Teacher:  What  colonies  became  dominions? 

Marjorie:  India ,  Ceylon  and  Burma ,  but  the  Indians — the  Moslems  and  Hindus — couldn't 
agree  and  each  wanted  its  own  dominion. 

Teacher:  Ah,  yes ,  I  suppose  there  are  people  who  can  co-operate  better  if  they  live  in  adjoining 
houses  rather  than  under  the  same  roof!  Do  you  know  the  names  of  their  dominions? 

Jane:  Yes ,  the  Moslems  have  Pakistan  and  the  Hindus  have  India. 

Teacher:  That  certainly  makes  a  change  in  Empire ,  but  let's  get  back  to  Sarawak.  What  is  it? 

Fred:  It  is  now  a  colony.  Before  the  war  an  Englishman  named  Brooke  owned  it,  but  Britain 
took  it  over  from  him  as  a  colony  after  the  tear. 

Teacher:  Is  there  any  other  change  about  to  take  place? 

Arthur:  Newfoundland  is  going  to  become  Canada's  tenth  province. 

Teacher:  Could  we  use  this  sort  of  information  in  a  programme? 

Anne:  Why ,  of  course ,  we  could  tell  about  it. 

Jim:  The  dominions  could  make  speeches. 

Teacher:  Could  you  make  verses? 

Leslie:  A  play  would  be  better  and  the  people  who  represent  the  countries  could  speak  for 
themselves. 

Marilyn:  And  they  could  wear  the  costumes  of  their  countries . 

Teacher:  What  would  you  call  your  play? 

There  were  many  suggestions,  from  which  the  title  "The  Changing  Empire”  was  chosen. 

Play  writing  began  in  groups,  or  individually,  and  continued  long  into  the  night,  ap¬ 
parently.  Upon  hearing  them,  the  group  was  immediately  taken  by  one  which  explained 
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the  changing  empire  in  a  most  familiar  setting — an  Empire  and  Commonwealth  class¬ 
room,  in  which  the  "pupils”  earned  promotion  as  they  learned  the  skills  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Having  chosen  the  play,  they  set  about  organizing  their  production,  reading  it, 
writing  and  rewriting  lines,  planning  stage  arrangements  and  "business”,  saying  parts 
in  auditions  for  the  casting  committee,  production  of  "props”  such  as  standards  bearing 
cards  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire,  research  to  find  suitable  pictures  of 
costumes.  Typical  reports  of  costume  researchers: 


Great  Britain:  I  used  a  picture  of  John  Bull  for  my  information.  I  used  a  Union  Jack 
for  a  vest  and  borrowed  a  top -hat. 

Canada:  I  tried  to  copy  the  summer  uniform  of  the  R.C.M.P. ,  using  a  scout  hat  and  shirt , 
a  wide  belt  and  a  pair  of  riding-breeches. 

Australia:  An  illustration  in  " The  Squatter ”  was  my  source.  I  used  a  scout  hat ,  a  plain 
shirt  open  at  the  neck ,  no  tie ,  a  vest  and  a  pair  of  breeches . 

India:  I  used  a  pair  of  white  pyjama  bottoms ,  a  white  long-sleeved  blouse  and  a  turban  made 
from  a  towel. 

Burma:  I  made  a  broad  hat  with  no  crown  from  cardboard  and  wore  a  pair  of  brown  slacks 
and  a  brown  jacket. 

Newfoundland:  I  copied  a  fisherman  by  borrowing  a  black  rubber  coat  and  hat  and  wearing 
rubber  boots. 


Pakistan:  W  ith  the  help  of  my  mother ,  an  old  sheet  made  pyjama  bottoms  and  a  coat-like 
top.  The  bottoms  were  tied  around  the  lower  leg.  A  towel  for  a  turban. 


Music 

As  a  start,  the  group  in  charge  of  music  made  a  list  of  the  songs  used  in  Empire  Day 
programmes  in  recent  years.  All  the  suitable  and  well-known  hymns  and  songs  had  been 
used.  As  the  other  groups  reported  their  plans  for  the  programme,  it  developed  that 
"O  Canada”  should  be  sung  at  the  beginning  and  "God  Save  the  King”  at  the  end. 
When  further  details  of  the  programme  were  announced,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  a 
break  in  the  talking  parts.  Audience  singing  was  suggested.  "What  should  be  sung?” 
There  were  many  suggestions,  but  just  as  many  objections.  Then  the  Opportunity 
Class  brought  along  their  poem.  Here  was  a  challenge!  What  activity  followed!  Time 
signatures,  kinds  of  notes,  rhythm,  climax,  range  of  voices,  now  became  topics  of  urgent 
concern  rather  than  somewhat  dull,  academic  exercises.  After  a  typical  first  line  had 
been  produced  on  the  board  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  all  were 
given  music-ruled  paper  and  allowed  to  try  their  hands  at  composing  a  suitable  melody. 

Some  of  the  results  were  rather  weird,  when  performed,  but  there  was  no  member  of 
the  group  that  had  not  tried.  Some  gave  up,  without  completing  their  melody,  but  all 
had  gained  a  greater  respect  for  the  writers  of  music.  Three  were  chosen  as  having  the 
greatest  merit  and  were  played,  and  the  group  made  their  choice.  Fifteen  of  the  group 
learned  the  melody  and  memorized  the  words.  No  person  in  the  audience  at  rehearsal 
was  more  thrilled  than  George  Hosang  when  he  heard  his  own  composition.  The  same 
choir  was  used  during  the  conclusion,  while  the  speaker,  Student  One,  was  summing  up. 
Off  stage  they  hummed  "0  Canada”,  in  two  parts,  making  an  impressive  addition  to 
the  climax,  after  which  the  colours  were  "trooped”  before  the  singing  of  the  National 
Anthem. 

Y  erse-making 

The  Opportunity  Class  chose  verse-making  as  their  contribution.  Writing  rhymes  or 
couplets  they  found  much  easier  than  prose  composition.  After  a  study  and  discussion 
of  topics  of  Empire  and  Commonwealth  taken  from  various  grades  of  the  outline,  they 
tackled  their  problem  of  verse-making.  There  immediately  arose  the  question  "What 
is  verse?”  a  question  answered  by  saying  verses  they  knew,  chiefly  nursery  rhymes. 
From  this  discussion  came  the  conclusion  that  the  foundation  of  verse  was  rhythm; 
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that  the  rhythm  must  suit  the  subject,  a  6-8  time  for  galloping,  a  3-4  time  for  skating, 

and  what  for  Empire  Day?  Marching!  Thus  a  marching  rhythm,  4-4,  2-4-2-8  time. 

To  get  rhythm  they  used  hands,  bodies,  feet  and  did  marching.  Marching  suggested 

parades,  and  at  the  front  of  every  parade — a  flag,  of  course.  Thus  their  first  line,  built 

up  co-operatively,  0  ,  n  .  .  . 

1  1  bee  the  flag  go  marching  by. 

By  listing  words  rhyming  with  "by”,  and  discarding  those  unsuitable  to  the  meaning, 
and  by  watching  one  pupil  march,  they  got  their  second  line, 

Shoulders  straight  and  chins  up  high , 

— a  cheerful  disregard  for  adult  military  posture  in  the  last  phrase,  but  a  quite  natural 
posture  for  children  watching  the  flag  go  by.  And  since  a  classroom  is  no  place  for  a 
sergeant-major,  the  line  was  accepted  enthusiastically.  The  first  two  stanzas  were 
completed  quite  rapidly  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  like  to  work  on  others 
that  night  at  home.  There  was  a  great  crop  of  "verse”  next  morning,  some  without 
rhyme,  rhythm  or  reason,  naturally.  But  from  those  endeavours  it  was  much  simpler 
to  go  on,  using  a  good  phrase  from  this  one,  a  good  rhyme  from  that  one,  until  they 
were  able  to  recite  it  all  together.  How  satisfying  it  was  to  them  to  take  those  verses 
to  the  Grade  VIII  in  charge  of  music  and  challenge  them  to  compose  a  melody  of 
equal  merit! 

The  Dances 

The  group  using  the  dance  as  an  expression  of  co-operation  of  Commonwealth  and 
Empire  and  the  leadership  of  the  Motherland  selected  three  numbers.  Highland  Schot- 
tische,  in  which  the  fundamental  rhythms  were  woven  together  to  fit  the  music  of  the 
record,  the  English  Country  Dance,  and,  to  express  the  theme  co-operation,  the  Acquaint¬ 
ance  Dance,  in  which  girls  in  the  costumes  used  in  preceding  parts  of  the  programme 
brought  together  dancers  representing  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

These  dances  were  taught  in  the  regular  physical  training  programme  for  all  senior 
girls  and  rehearsed  in  additional  practices  by  the  girls  taking  part  in  the  programme. 
They  found  that  an  entire  Empire  Day  programme  could  be  produced  using  the  dance 
as  a  form  of  expression.  There  was  considerable  research  into  the  folk  dances  of  the 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  an  effort  was  made  to  understand  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
them.  The  interest  aroused  by  this  research  has  formed  a  reservoir  from  which  a  full 
year’s  folk-dance  programme  may  well  be  drawn. 

Decoration 

Five  pupils  especially  interested  in  art  formed  the  group  responsible  for  planning  and 
decorating  the  kindergarten.  Their  available  working  time  they  found  to  be  eight 
hours.  This  decided  them  to  concentrate  on  the  stage  alone. 

Approach:  What  type  of  art  should  we  have  for  Empire  Day ? 

What  size  should  units  be  to  show  up  effectively? 

Flags,  of  course,  were  thought  of  first,  and  the  group  added  to  their  numbers  another 
group  who  would  have  the  task  of  securing  flags,  particularly  a  very  large  one  to  cover 
the  windows  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  This  new  group  would  also  put  up  the  decorations 
at  the  art  group’s  direction.  As  the  discussions  went  on  there  were  many  How  about .  .  .  , 
How  would  it  do  to  ...  ,  none  received  with  any  enthusiasm  until  one  student  suggested, 
pointing  to  the  shield  bearing  the  Ontario  Coat  of  Arms,  Why  not  use  shields ,  like  this , 
only  larger?  We  could  have  a  separate  shield  for  each  of  the  main  units  of  the  Empire  and 
put  them  up  on  that  back  curtain  (visual  education)  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  This  was 
adopted  unanimously.  Then,  What  should  we  put  on  the  shields ,  How  many  shall  we  have? 
I  think  we  should  show  how  the  people  dress  in  those  countries.  I  think  we  should  show  the 
main  feature  of  each  country  and  so  on,  till  a  general  uniform  plan  was  achieved. 

Details  of  shields:  Size:  34"  x  24".  Country  name,  23^"  high,  across  top.  Date  each 
became  self-governing  across  bottom.  Scene  showing  dress  and  one  feature  on 
central  portion. 
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Example:  Canada  (at  top).  Centre:  boy  and  girl  with  rake  and  scythe,  stack  of  wheat 
between,  bottom:  1867. 

The  shield  idea  was  also  carried  out  in  the  design  for  programmes  which  was  cut  on  a 
stencil,  and  printed  on  art  paper.  The  Opportunity  Class  cut  and  coloured  300. 

On  the  afternoon  preceding  the  rehearsal,  there  arrived  with  the  regular  delivery  of 
school  supplies  the  new  issue  of  large  Union  Jacks,  with  staffs,  one  per  classroom.  The 
senior  group  seized  upon  this  fortuitous  accident  with  How  can  we  use  these?,  then  How 
we  can  use  these!  After  some  discussion  about  using  them  as  static  decorations,  there 
emerged  the  plan  to  make  the  climax  of  the  programme  a  dramatic  "trooping*’  of  colours 
preceding  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

Organization  and  Unification 

Six  pupils  formed  the  group  whose  duty  it  was  to  consider  how  the  programme  should 
be  arranged,  and  to  give  it  continuity,  a  climax,  and  unity.  In  this  group  were  those 
who  had  taken  the  most  active  part  in  early  discussions,  had  shown  originality  and 
ingenuity  and  had  superior  skill  in  English.  They  "rehashed”  the  previous  discussions 
and  agreed  that  the  main  exposition  should  be  in  the  conclusion.  Together  they  com¬ 
posed  the  conclusion  and,  after  auditions,  chose  one  of  their  number  to  give  it. 

The  problem  of  an  introduction  gave  some  trouble  until  it  was  suggested  that  there 
should  be  audience  participation,  as  in  radio  shows.  This  gave  them  their  key.  It  was 
decided  that  the  chairman  should  begin  a  formal  introduction  and  be  interrupted  from 
the  audience.  This  interruption  would  be  made  by  the  pupil  chosen  to  give  the  con¬ 
clusion  and  be  answered  by  other  members  of  the  group  scattered  through  the  audience. 
He  was  to  question  the  purpose  of  continuing  Empire  Day  programmes,  this  being  the 
fiftieth,  and  was  to  be  answered  that  there  was  more  reason  than  ever  to  commemorate 
it.  These  replies  were  to  present  as  reasons  the  ideals  of  Empire,  and  the  advantages 
we  enjoy. 

This  committee  was  also  charged  with  the  problem  of  timing.  They  started  with  an 
objective  of  30  minutes.  Rehearsal  time  was  32  minutes. 


B.  THE  COMPLETED  SENIOR  PROGRAMME 


General  Stage  Directions 

1.  Groups  of  participants  are  seated  together  in  blocks  near  the  entrance  to  cloakrooms  they  use  as  stage 
entrances ,  in  order  of  their  place  on  programme. 

2.  Boys  assigned  to  draw  curtains ,  operate  gramophone ,  etc.,  are  given  written  directions  and  cues. 

3.  A  pupil  "stage  manager ”  is  stationed  in  each  cloakroom  to  control  exits  and  entrances  and  direct  stage 
hands  regarding  props,  etc.,  with  written  directions  and  cues. 

Introduction 

Curtain  closed.  Student  in  wings,  out  of  sight,  gives  trumpet  fanfare. 

Curtain  opens  showing  “ Flags  of  Empire ”  group  on  stage,  each  with  flag.  In  background,  large  Union 

Jack,  with  shields  arranged  around  it.  From  doorways  of  cloakrooms,  l.  and  r.  of  stage,  march  a  Guide  and 

an  Air  Cadet,  each  bearing  a  Union  Jack  on  staff.  They  march  to  centre  of  room  in  front  of  stage,  turn 

to  face  audience,  stand  at  ease. 

Enter  student  chairman,  on  stage,  to  lectern,  left. 

Chairman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  gathered  here  to  commemorate  the  union  of  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

First  Student  ( from  audience ):  Just  a  minute!  Why  should  we  go  on  celebrating  Empire  Day?  These 
annual  celebrations  started  in  the  schools  in  1899,  fifty  years  ago!  When  our  grandparents  were 
going  to  school!  Isn’t  it  time  we  quit? 

Chairman:  Well,  (pause)  could  someone  explain  to  him  why  we  are  privileged  to  be  members  of  the 
British  Empire  and  want  this  celebration  to  go  on  and  on? 

Second  Student  (from  audience ):  We  should  be  very  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  of  living  in  this 
free  country  which  our  ancestors  have  established  for  us. 

Third  Student  (from  audience):  The  mere  fact  that  you  are  in  this  school  to-day  should  make  you  realize 
how  fortunate  you  are  to  live  in  a  country  where  every  one,  no  matter  how  much  wealth  he  has, 
receives  a  public  education. 

Fourth  Student  (from  audience):  We  in  Canada  have  plenty  of  food,  whereas  in  many  coun tries  of  the 
world  to-day  children  of  our  age  are  starving. 

Fifth  Student  (from  audience):  In  1939  we  went  to  war  to  protect  our  sense  of  justice  in  the  British 
Empire.  We  should  still  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  this  cause.  By  co-operating  together 
we  can  be  assured  that  this  justice  shall  remain! 

Chairman  (to  First  Student):  Will  you  remain  with  us  that  we  may  show  you  the  British  Commonwealth 
at  work  and  at  play? 

First  Student:  Thank  you,  I  shall. 

Chairman  (to  audience):  We  shall  now  stand  and  sing  the  first  verse  and  chorus  of  "0  Canada”. 

O  Canada  (piano  accompaniment) 

Chairman:  And  now,  '’Flags  of  the  Empire”. 

(Ten  pupils  are  spaced  upon  stage,  each  with  a  painted  card  36"  x  24",  in  centre,  map  of 
world,  showing  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  and  the  constituent  portions  of  the  Union 
Jack ;  grouped  outside  are  the  flags  of  the  Commonwealth.) 

As  each  speaks  he  steps  forward  one  pace,  returning  after  speaking. 

Malcolm:  This  Cross  of  St.  George  was  used  by  the  English.  We  are  told  St.  George  was  a  famous 
knight  who  rid  the  land  of  a  cruel  dragon.  This  cross  was  also  used  by  the  Crusaders.  It  remained 
England’s  flag  until  the  union  with  Scotland. 

Mary:  The  Cross  of  St.  Andrew.  Legend  relates  that  the  Scots,  when  in  battle  with  the  West  Saxons 
(987  A.D.),  prayed  for  aid  to  God  and  St.  Andrew,  and  that  on  the  background  of  the  blue  sky 
appeared  St.  Andrew’s  Cross,  formed  by  white  clouds.  Encouraged  by  this  sign,  the  Scots  were 
victorious.  St.  Andrew’s  Cross  also  forms  part  of  the  British  Union  Jack  (folding  the  two  together) 
where  it  represents  Scotland,  being  taken  from  the  old  Scottish  flag. 

Peter:  The  First  Union  Jack.  In  1606,  when  the  first  Stuart  kings  came  from  Scotland  to  rule  in  England, 
the  first  Union  Jack  was  formed.  It  was  then  used  on  ships.  In  1707  when  the  two  parliaments 
joined  it  became  the  first  official  Union  Jack. 

Geraldine:  St.  Patrick’s  Cross  is  the  flag  of  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  carried  Christianity  into  Ireland  and  is 
Ireland’s  patron  saint.  His  banner  is  a  white  flag  with  a  red  cross.  In  1801,  by  the  Act  of  Union, 
the  Irish  parliaments  were  joined  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  with  St.  Patrick’s  Cross  the  final 
Union  Jack  was  formed,  (folding  it  together.) 
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Donald:  This  is  the  Union  Jack.  It  means  union,  the  union  of  three  countries  and  three  crosses,  the  Cross 
of  St.  George  of  England,  ( indicating  it,)  the  Cross  of  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland  ( indicating )  and 
the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland  ( indicating ).  The  background  is  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
next  is  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick  (folding),  then  the  Cross  of  St.  George  (folding ).  This  completes 
the  Union  Jack. 

fohn  (with  map  of  the  world):  We  see  here  the  British  Empire  painted  in  red.  Its  area  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  world  and  its  population  is  also  about  one-quarter.  When  a  colony  first  joins  the 
Empire,  it  is  like  a  child  at  school.  It  needs  to  be  protected  by  another  country  and  so  is  called 
a  protectorate.  One  such  is  Nyasaland  (pointing)  in  South  Africa.  Once  a  colony  can  help  govern 
itself  it  is  called  a  crown  colony.  Newfoundland  was  one  of  these  but  is  now  graduating  into  a 
province  of  Canada.  Newfoundland  is  going  to  have  its  own  assembly  and  will  be  sending  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  to  Canada.  Our  grown-up  colonies  are  called  self-governing  dominions;  such 
as  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  India. 

We  will  now  see  some  of  their  flags. 

Katherine:  The  Australian  flag  has  the  Union  Jack  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  showing  that  it  is 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  large  seven-pointed  star  represents  the  six  states  and  one  terri¬ 
tory.  The  collection  of  five  stars  represents  a  constellation  of  stars  over  Australia  called  the 
Southern  Cross. 

Michael:  The  flag  of  New  Zealand  is  similar  to  the  flag  of  Australia  in  various  ways.  It  consists  of  a 
Union  Jack,  symbolic  of  the  British  Empire,  and  four  stars  arranged  to  form  the  Southern  Cross, 
one  of  the  main  star  constellations  over  New  Zealand.  A  red  background  is  used  on  flags  for 
merchant  vessels,  while  a  blue  background  is  used  on  those  flown  on  naval  vessels. 

Sharon:  South  Africa  became  a  union  of  self-governing  states  in  1909.  This  dominion  created  her  own 
flag  about  five  years  ago.  These  little  flags  (pointing)  on  the  larger  flag  show  the  loyalty  of  the 
British  and  Dutch. 

Mary  F.:  In  1890  this  Canadian  Ensign  was  introduced.  It  is  flown  on  merchant  vessels.  It  has  the 
red  ensign,  with  the  new  coat  of  arms  representing  the  whole  dominion.  Parliament  has  not 
accepted  any  flag  yet,  but  has  one  under  consideration.  We  are  using  the  Union  Jack  and  this 
ensign.  Our  flag  stands  for  our  country,  but  better  still  it  stands  for  our  way  of  life.  It  is  a  symbol 
that  we  would  sacrifice  much  to  defend  our  way  of  life. 


Chorus  of  15  pupils  enters  to  centre  stage,  while  " Flags  of  Empire ”  cast  falls  back  to  form  a  semicircular 
background. 

Chorus:  The  Union  Jack 

Words  by  pupils  of  Opportunity  Class.  Music  by  George  Hosang,  Grade  8. 
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/  See  the  flag  go  march -ing  by,  shoul-ders  straight  and  chins  up  high 


2.  Symbol  of  our  Empire,  true 

Is  our  flag,  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  Union  Jack  we  love  so  well. 

Our  great,  true  flag  that  never  fell. 

3.  Though  men  are  born  and  time  may  fly, 
The  Union  Jack  will  never  die. 

Oh  God,  please  make  all  wars  to  cease 
That  in  the  world  we  may  have  peace. 

4.  When  peace  comes  to  our  native  land. 
We’ll  work  with  happy  heart  and  hand 
To  make  our  Empire  stronger  still. 
Around  the  world  to  spread  "Good-will”. 


Curtain  draivn ,  stage  cleared  and  prepared  for  play.  Records  during  gap. 
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A  Play:  The  Changing  Empire 

by  Anne  Eccles  and  Leslie  Japp,  with  assistance  of  pupils  of  Room  22,  Grade  VII. 

Characters:  Mother  Empire,  Inspector  Co-operation ,  Great  Britain ,  Canada ,  Australia ,  Netv  Zealand, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  India  ( Moslem  and  Hindu),  Ceylon,  Burma,  Neufoundland ,  Sarawak, 
and  others. 

As  the  curtain  rises  ive  see  a  classroom.  The  Dominions  and  Great  Britain  are  seated  on  the  left ,  the  colonies 

on  the  right,  with  Moslem  and  Hindu  sharing  one  seat. 

Enter  Mother  Empire 

Mother  Empire:  Good  morning.  Dominions  and  Colonies.  I  see  you  are  all  here.  Before  we  get  started 
I  will  tell  you  that  Inspector  Co-operation  will  be  coming  in.  When  he  is  here  I  know  we  will 
all  try  to  do  our  best  and  co-operate.  To-day  we  will  take  up  the  subject  of  .  .  . 

Enter  an  old  white-haired  man 

Why,  here  is  Inspector  Co-operation.  Good  morning.  Inspector. 

Inspector  Co-operation :  Hello  everybody.  I  just  dropped  in  to  see  how  you  were  getting  along.  (He 
walks  around  the  room  and  sits  doivn). 

Mother  Empire:  Hindus  and  Moslems,  what  are  you  doing  sitting  together,  and  what’s  this  I  hear  about 
your  wanting  to  go  on  to  the  senior  class? 

India  (Hindu  and  Moslem,  together):  Yes,  we  do.  We  have  come  to  ask  for  self-government. 

Burma  and  Ceylon  raise  their  hands 

Mother  Empire:  Yes,  Burma  and  Ceylon? 

Burma:  I  have  come  to  ask  for  self-government,  too. 

Ceylon:  And  so  have  I. 

Mother  Empire:  Well,  this  is  a  problem.  Why  do  you  three  want  self-government? 

Ceylon:  Because,  if  other  people  can  get  along  with  their  own  government,  so  can  we. 

India  (together):  And  furthermore.  Great  Britain  has  taught  us  many  things,  and  now  we  can  do  them 
well  enough  to  do  them  our  own  way. 

Mother  Empire  (turns  to  Great  Britain):  What  do  you  think,  Great  Britain? 

Great  Britain:  I  think  they  are  qualified.  We  have  educated  them  enough,  but  we  had  belter  take  a  vote. 

Mother  Empire:  All  in  favour  say  ’’Aye”. 

(All  the  Dominions  put  up  their  hands  and.  say)  "Aye”. 

Mother  Empire:  Well!  We  are  agreed.  Burma  and  Ceylon,  move  over  into  the  senior  class.  (And  after 
they  have  gone).  But  India,  do  you  two  want  to  sit  together? 

India  (together):  We  wish  to  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

Moslem:  I  want  to  live  in  a  dominion  called  Pakistan,  where  all  Moslems  can  live. 

Hindu:  My  people  want  to  live  in  a  dominion  called  India. 

Mother  Empire:  (turning  to  Dominions):  All  in  favour? 

All  Dominions  (together):  Aye. 

Neufoundland  puts  up  hand 

Mother  Empire:  Move  over  to  the  senior  class,  Pakistan  and  India.  (And  after  they  have  gone  over,) 
Well,  Newfoundland,  what  do  you  want? 

Newfoundland:  I  don’t  like  being  a  colony.  I  want  to  join  Canada  and  become  her  tenth  province. 

Mother  Empire:  How  do  you  know  your  people  want  to  become  a  province? 

Newfoundland:  Because  we  took  a  vote,  and  most  people  wanted  it. 

Canada:  I  want  Newfoundland  to  join  me.  It  will  be  my  tenth  province. 

Mother  Empire:  Then  that  is  agreed.  Newfoundland,  go  over  to  Canada.  (Netvfoundland  sils  with 
Canada).  Now  I  believe  all  our  troubles  are  over.  (A  stranger  ivalks  in).  Who  are  you,  and 
what  do  you  want? 

Stranger:  I  am  Sarawak,  and  I  want  a  place  among  the  colonies. 

Mother  Empire:  Weren’t  you  always  one? 

Sarawak:  Yes,  and  no.  I  was,  in  a  way,  because  many  years  ago  an  Englishman,  called  Brooke,  helped 
the  rajah  to  put  down  warring  tribes,  and  he  was  so  successful  that  the  rajah  gave  him  his  throne. 
Now  Brooke’s  descendants  have  turned  me  over  to  Great  Britain. 
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Mother  Empire:  ( turning  to  Great  Britain):  Is  that  right.  Great  Britain? 

Great  Britain:  Yes,  Mother  Empire.  ( Turning  to  Sarawak )  Since  you  are  my  colony  now,  I  am  going 
to  spend  great  sums  of  money  on  you.  You  will  be  able  to  expand  your  rubber,  oil  and  rice 
industry,  and  you  will  have  a  good  chance  to  educate  your  people. 

Mother  Empire:  Then  sit  down,  Sarawak,  and  welcome  to  the  colonies. 

Inspector  Co-operation:  ( coming  to  the  front)  Well,  Mother  Empire,  you  and  your  class  have  made  good 
progress  to-day.  You  have  gained  four  new  dominions  out  of  three  colonies,  Canada  has  a  tenth 
province  and  Sarawak  has  become  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  A  nice  day’s  work. 

Curtain 

While  they  exit  and  the  stage  is  cleared ,  records  are  played. 


The  Nations  Dance 

1.  Highland  Schottische  Victor  Record  21616  B 

Fundamental  rhythms:  schottische,  step-hop,  heel  and  toe,  running  step ,  running  schottische. 

{woven  together  to  fit  the  music  of  the  record). 

Formation:  Groups  of  two,  partners  facing,  side  towards  audience.  Highland  costume. 

2.  English  Country  Dance  Victor  Record  18009  A 

Group  of  8. 

Costume:  a  colourful,  full  cotton  skirt,  white  blouse. 

3.  Acquaintance  Dance  Victor  Record  T  2376 

Group  of  16:  4  in  Highland  costume  from  No.  1. 

6  in  English  Folk  Dance  costume  from  No.  2. 

6  in  costume  used  in  preceding  programme:  Mother  Empire,  Ceylon,  Burma,  etc. 

Conclusion 

To  "Ride  Britannia ”  played  on  the  piano,  ten  Girl  Guides  march  on  to  the  stage,  criss-crossing,  to  take  up 
position  in  line,  one  pace  from  front  of  stage.  Each  carries  a  Union  Jack  on  staff.  At  the  same  time,  six 
Boy  Scouts  emerge,  three  from  each  cloakroom,  with  Union  Jacks  on  staffs,  to  position  centre,  in  front  of  stage , 
one  pace  behind  the  Guide  and  Air  Cadet  with  silken  colours  who  have  been  there  at  ease  during  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  They  stand  at  ease,  as  the  music  stops. 

Chairman:  ( comes  to  lectern)  Our  programme  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  .  .  . 

First  Student:  ( interrupting ,  as  he  had  done  at  the  beginning)  Madame  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  few  words? 
Chairman:  Certainly. 

First  Student:  ( mounts  the  stage  and  goes  to  lectern)  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  programme  has  shown 
me  the  value  of  the  British  Empire.  I  see  how  each  citizen  has  a  job  to  do;  by  voting,  and  by 
speaking  up  against  what  he  thinks  is  wrong.  I  see  that  it  does  not  matter  what  colour,  race 
or  religion  you  are,  if  you  are  born  in  Canada,  or  any  other  country  of  the  British  Empire.  Ours 
is  a  great  country  and  we  should  he  proud  to  live  in  it  and  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  and 
Commonwealth.  I  see  also  that  we  are  a  big  family  and  can  live  together  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
Not  only  we  in  Canada  and  the  British  Commonwealth,  but  all  the  people  the  world  over. 

When  I  came  here  to-day  I  did  not  know  the  true  significance  of  Empire  Day,  hut  I  certainly 
do  now  and  I  see  how  all  the  members  of  the  British  Empire  help  each  other  and  co-operate 
with  each  other.  I  hope  that  we  as  students  and  young  Canadians  may  follow  in  this  fine  spirit 
of  co-operation.  Thank  you. 

Chairman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  The  National  Anthem. 

(Scouts  and  Guides  take  one  step  forward ,  stand  at  attention ,  with  flags  at  "carry".) 

God  Save  the  King 
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v.  3 — The  Age  of  Production . Batsford  $2.50 

Quinn  A  Pictured  Geography  of  Canada . Longmans  $2.50 

Ritchie  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police . Copp,  Clark  $  .75 

Root  The  Feast  of  Lamps . Whitman  $2.25 

Ross  Land  of  the  People  of  Canada . Lippincott  $2.75 

Ross  The  Little  Red  Engine . Faber  $2.00 

Sheperd  The  Air-Force  of  To-Day . Blackie  $2.00 

Stefansson  Within  the  Circle . Scribner  $3.00 

Strack  Aluminum . Harper  $1.50 


Asbestos 

Nickel 

Radium 


Street  Land  of  the  English  People . Lippincott  $2.75 

Taylor  Canada  and  Her  Neighbours . : . Ginn  $2.00 

Trotter  Charters  of  Our  Freedom . Ginn  $2.00 

Trueman  Story  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists . Copp,  Clark  $  .75 

Williams-Ellis  The  Story  of  English  Life . Coward  $3.75 

Wulff  Queen  of  To-Morrow . Sampson,  Low  $2.75 

Zelle  The  Fight  Against  Germs . Row  $  .85 


Teachers'  References 

Murray  and  Bathurst — Creative  Ways  for  Childrens’  Programs. 

Silver  Burdett  Co.  $3.40 

Crampton — The  Folk  Dance  Book.  A.  S.  Barnes  (out  of  print) 
Illustrated  London  News,  Weekly  Issues,  June,  1948 — December,  1949. 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  particularly  April,  1949. 
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from  A  Leather  Bottle  and  Other  Poems,  was  given  by  the  Ryerson  Press. 


Announcement 

As  indicated  in  the  Minister’s  message,  the  Department  of  Education  will  be  glad 
to  receive  manuscripts,  submitted  through  the  local  Inspector,  describing  pro¬ 
grammes  used  in  the  observance  of  Empire  Day,  1949,  with  details  of  their 
planning  and  presentation,  for  use  in  the  next  Empire  Day  booklet.  The  following 
rules  should  be  observed: 

1.  Manuscripts,  addressed  to  tbe  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Toronto,  should  be  forwarded  before  July  1,  1949. 

2.  All  manuscripts  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  revise  and  edit  any 
manuscripts  selected  for  use. 

3.  Payment  for  any  manuscript  used  will  be  made  to  the  school  in  which 
the  programme  was  developed. 
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God  Save  The  King 

God  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  King; 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious. 

Long  to  reign  over  us; 

God  save  the  King. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store, 

On  him  be  pleased  to  pour. 
Long  may  he  reign! 

May  he  defend  our  laws, 

And  ever  give  us  cause, 

To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 
God  save  the  King! 


